lelp For Them 
l*~Tuition Blues 

A guaranteed tuition plan that will assure students of four 
/ears of education under costs at which they enter will be 
launched this fall by George Fox College. The plan is believed 
unique in the Northwest, with only a few colleges in the United 
States on such a program. 

Under the new plan students will pay a flat fee for each term 
hour in which they are enrolled. Each entering class will be under 
a different rate. 

For next year's seniors, those students enrolled continuously 
on a fulltime basis since the fall of 1971, next year's rate is 
$35 an hour, same as the present charge. For juniors enrolled 
continuously since the fall of 1972, the rate will be $36, for 
sophomores enrolled continuously on a full time basis since the 
fall of 1973. the rate will be $37 and for next year's entering 
freshman the rate will be $38 per credit hour with a four year 
guarantee at that rate. 

Students will retain their entering rate without an increase 
for a maximum of four years as long as they complete at least 
1 2 credit hours each regular term consecutively. 

Students who drop below the minimum or withdraw from 
school will reenter at the rate prevailing for the class entering 
the year they resume full-time enrollment. 

College officials point out students will have an advantage 
under the new plan of being able to anticipate total education 
costs for receiving their degree. 

The program is still "basically experimental," according to 
GFC Business Manager Don Miilage. The basic plan of guarantee 
can only be revoked in periods of extreme inflation where the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) tops 8 per cent as determined by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tuition would then be in- 
creased by a percentage equal to the amount by which the CPI 
increase exceeds the average increase for the preceding three 
years. 

Compared to the present $1,680 charge for three terms of 
1 6 hours of credit, the new 1 6 hour rate for next year's seniors 
will be $1,680; for juniors $1,728; for sophomores, $1,776 
and for freshmen $1,824. 

The guarantee does not include room and board charges 
which next year will increase by $60 to $1,020 for a year, 
an average increase of $2 a week for the 30 weeks. "We plan 
very strongly to hold the line at this," Miilage said. He said 
food costs in the last year increased 20 to 30 percent and utility 
charges 8 to 20 per cent. 

Under a plan adopted last year, room and board charges are 
made on a sliding scale with the fall term $260. 

Officials point out the college in total charges remains in the 
lower 40 per cent of all private colleges in the Northwest. Cur- 
rently tuition paid by students amounts to about 60 per cent 
of the total costs with gifts and financial support from founda- 
tions, corporations, businesses and alumni supplying the rest. 



IN THIS ISSUE: 



The sign on the outside door temporarily 
announces "under new management". 
The Crescent is now the George Fox Col- 
lege Community Student Journal (exhale 
. . .) for the general goal of com- 
munication, communication of ideas and 
plans, events and contemplations. It is 
yours, and will be run as yours. No deci- 
sion wtll be made by one single person 
concerning the publication of this paper. 
It would not be an effective community tool 
if run in that manner. All other results of 
the continued publication of the Crescent 
are no less important, but will be the result 
of serendipity, that beautiful word that 
means "stumbled upon but make like you 
expected it". So we go merrily blundering 
our way through another year of The Cre- 
scent. I'm sure we'll all remain informed 
as a result, and the better for it. Keep those 
cards and letters, prayers and concerns 
coming in and going up ... we need all 
four. Peace- Daniel 
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Bike Tours and 
Summer Jobs 




Luxembourg, Europe — English pubs and inns, and hotels 
and restaurants in Wales and Scotland are offering summer jobs 
to American college students. Paying summer jobs are also avail- 
able in lakeside resorts and city hotels and restaurants in Austria, 
Switzerland and France. Irish homes are open to American col- 
lege girls who would like to live and work for their keep in 
traditional Ireland with a traditional Irish family. 

Any student may apply, and the jobs are given on a first come, 
first served basis. Jobs, working papers, room and board ar- 
rangements, and other necessary paperwork are processed in 
advance on a non-profit basis by the Student Overseas Service 
— a student run organization which has specialized in student 
help and student work projects for the past 1 6 years. Although 
standard wages are paid, SOS says the free room and board 
is the biggest advantage for students. 

Many students are signing up to combine a summer job in 
Europe with a bicycle tour of Europe. This means students will 
be taking to the roads to bicycle around Europe before or after 
working at a paying job in Europe to earn back most of their 
trip costs. SOS has organized a number of different bicycle trips. 
One tour is through the Champagne country in France ending 
up in Paris with its intoxicating sights, history and excitement. 
Sometimes a van with the luggage accompanies the tour, but 
individual students can opt for only a new bike, a map, and 
a 'survival packet'. 

When students bicycle in a group, overnight accommodations 
at country inns and small hotels are strategically planned be- 
tween hostel stays or simply sleeping under the stars. A special 
feature of SOS bike tours is that a new European bicycle is in- 
cluded in the deal for anyone who wishes, and put on an airplane 
and sent home with the student. 

Interested students may obtain application forms, job listings 
and descriptions, and the SOS Handbook on earning your way 
in Europe by sending their name, address, name of educational 
institution, and $ 1 (for postage, printing, handling and address- 
ing only) to either SOS — Student Overseas Services, Box 51 73, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 93108, or to S.O.S., 22 Ave., de la Li- 
berie, Luxembourg, Europe. 



• . . By Ron Mock 

what i mean t to say was . . . 

A few weeks ago I tried to write an article about com- 
munications. Judging from the volume of the lack of response 
that I got on the article, I didn't succeed too well. 

For those of you who were at the meeting with Ken Overstreet 
on Wednesday night, April 3, you may have seen the kind of 
thing I was driving at. If you let yourself go that night, and 
got deep into what was happening, you experienced the miracle 
of communication at its fullest. 

For once all the walls that isolated you from those around 
you were down. For once you bridged the gap that separated 
you from everybody around you. For once you let yourself be 
known to others, and they were known to you. 

That is the miracle my article was speaking of. And I learned 
that you can't talk people into letting their walls down for com- 
munication. You certainly can talk them over to the edge of 
the river, maybe; but they have to put their head down for a 
drink on their own. 
And how many of us, fine bricklayers all, have our walls rebuilt 



The Crescent is published about four times a term by the 
students of George Fox College, with a little help from some 
Friends. It is mailed as third class mail from the school 
(address below) 




Daniel Smith, Cindi Roberts, Bruce Timmons, Tim Minikel, 
Ron Mock, Bill Trumbull, Barry Hubbel, Nancy Baker, Louis 
Minthorne, Dan Berggren. Mike Kirkman, Jeff Rickey, Ray 
Willis, Dave Stull, John Yoder, My father. His Son, and the 
Comfort they bring. 



The Opinions expressed in The Crescent are those of the 
students who write therein. We don't reflect the administra- 
tion, because they don't need reflection, and the faculty is 
perfectly welcome to write in The Crescent as well. We claim 
no representation but our own. Anyone wishing to express 
a concern, write an article, report on a coming event, or 
anonymously send $1000.00 please write: Crescent Main 
Office, Box A. George Fox College, Newberg, Oregon 97132. 
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Community Funds 




For GFC Raised 



A $25,000 fund drive to show that Newberg supports 
George Fox College will start here next month under leader- 
ship of some of the city's top leaders and businessmen. 

A steering committee of 17 members is being formed to 
conduct the drive with the aim of raising the goal by May 
24 in conjunction with the college's annual Commencement 
Dinner. ' 

It will be the first community support effort in behalf of 
the college in 15 years. In 1959 Newberg residents helped 
raise more than $144,000 in a "one-shot" drive to aid the 
college. 

This spring's campaign is designed as the first of a continu- 
ing annua] support program, according to Ken Hough, chair- 
man of the steering committee. 

Funds raised will be used to help students at the college 
rather than for buildings or special projects. 

Organizing the drive are Dr. Thomas Gail, physician; Earl 
Sandager, owner of Sandager Realty; LeRoy Benham, vice 
president of Climax Manufacturing Co.; Art Moffat, manager 
of Portland General Electric Yamhill District; Ken Hough, 
manager of Newberg First National Bank and president of 
Newberg Area Chamber of Commerce; Lo ran Douglas, su- 
perintendent of Newberg schools; Dr. Stanley Kern, physi- 
cian; Ken Austin, president A-Dec, Inc.; Jack Nulsen, New- 
berg attorney and Newberg mayor; George Layman, City 
Attorney; Leonard Attrell, director of Attrell's Funeral home; 
the Rev. Gordon Myers, pastor of Newberg Assembly of God; 
Jim Freeberg, manager of Publishers Paper Co. 

Campaign leaders stress the effort is not a response to any 
problem at the college, currently one of Oregon's fastest 
growing colleges and operating with balanced budgets, but 
is a concentrated program to show that Newberg residents 
back the college and want the financial soundness to contin- 
ue. 

Local businesses and firms will be contacted individually 
by campaign leaders and team workers. A mailer to all resi- 
dents also is planned. 

Campaign leaders pointed out the college currently has 
the highest enrollment of its 83 year history, is fiscally sound 
and contemplating even further expansion, is bringing atten- 
tion to Newberg through its district and national contending 
basketball teams and athletes, is an asset to the community 
economically because of the money spent locally by students, 
faculty and the college itself, and because of the cultural 
opportunities it offers in addition to its general education 
program which includes a new adult continuing education 
program. 

Further details of the drive are to be announced in coming 
weeks. 




The Women's Auxiliary 
and 

The Division of Fine Arts 
of 

George Fox College: 





Galleries: Shambaugh Library, Heacock Commons and 
the Cap and Gown Room on campus. 

Hours: 1 2-5 p.m. daily and 7 p.m. before evening events 
on campus. 
Monday April 1 5 

1 1 a.m. The Arioso Woodwind Quintet from New York 
sponsored by the Associated studentbody of 
George Fox College. Wood-Mar Hall. 
Tuesday, April 16 

8 p.m. Concert: George Fox College Orchestra con- 
ducted by Dr. Robert Lauinger. Wood-Mar Hall. 
Wednesday April 1 7 

1 1 a.m. Lecture: Mr. Phillip Schuyler (see next article 
about Mr. Schuyler) visiting artist. Wood-Mar 
Hall. 

Thursday April 1 8 

8 p.m. Recital: Kay Ridinger, alto; Tim Minikel, piano. 
Junior Music Major specials. Wood-Mar Hail. 
Friday April 1 9 

11 a.m. Drama: "Inter-Mission ", the celebrated George 
Fox College improvisational drama touring 
group. Wood-Mar Hall. 

7 p.m. Choir Festival: Warner Pacific College, Judson 

Baptist College, Western Baptist College, Mult- 
nomah School of the Bible and George Fox 
College choirs. Dr. Jerry Frieson coordinator. 
Newberg Friends Church. 
Saturday April 20 
2:30 p.m. 4:30 p.m. — "Carnival of Arts" (Fine arts 
week in a nut shell) with demonstrations of 
hand crafts, folk dancing, and music from 
the college and community. Patti Bradshaw, 
Louis Minthorne, coordinators. Heacock 
Commons. 
Sunday April 21 

2 p.m. Recital: Delores Marks at the Organ. Senior 

Music Major. Wood Mar Hall. 

3 p.m. Tea and Reception honoring Festival artists and 

sponsors. Heacock Commons. 
Monday April 22 

7:30 p.m. Recital: Ann Barbour, flute; John Helbling, 
bass. Wood-Mar Hall. 
Tuesday April 23 

8 p.m. Concert: Faculty Chamber Music group from 
Oregon College of Education. Wood-Mar Hall. 



Wednesday April 24 

1 1 a.m. Concert: George Fox College string quintet, 
flute ensemble and brass choir. Wood-Mar Hall. 
3 p.m. Poetry Reading: Original Poems by student, 
faculty and area poets. Prof. Phyllis Cam mack, 
coordinator. Shambaugh Library. 
Thursday & Friday April 25, 26 

8 p.m. Heacock Commons. "What's Your Line?" 

Four one-act plays about Interpersonal Com- 
munication 

"Animal" by Oliver Hailey, directed by Michael 
Graves. 

Cast: Debbie LeShana 
"Wandering" by Lanford Wilson, directed by 
Darlene Graves. 

Cast: Portia Jones, Dan Martin, Ron Boschult 
"Sociability", by Charles Dizenzo, directed by 
Ann Barbour 

Cast: Susan Allen, Debbie Goins, Jim Jack- 
son, Mark Thompson 

"Getting In", by Mavor Moore, directed by 
Michael Graves 
Cast: Diane McCurdy, Bob Warner 

$1.00 admission for students and adults (all) 
The audience is requested to bring along pillows to sit 
on. Chairs will be provided for those who do not bring 
pillows. 

Also April 25th, the next issue of the CRESCENT ap- 
pears! (plug) 
Sunday April 28 

5 p.m. Festival closes 



Regarding the Visiting Artist to George Fox College for 
Fine Arts Week: 
Phillip Griffin Schuyler: 

Professor Schuyler, chairman of Fine Arts and Artist in 
residence at the University of Santa Clara before his 
retirement in 1 972, is a native Oregonian. He has studied 
both in the United States and abroad; has served as staff 
artist for such publications as the Boston Herald Traveler 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer; and as professional artist 
under the auspices of the United States Government. His 
works have been exhibited all over the United States and 
Mexico and some of his paintings are in the permanent 
collections of the Metropolitan Museum and the National 
Palace of Mexico. Mr. Schuyler's paintings will be on 
display in the Cap and Gown Room of Heacock Commons. 

Soviet Visitor Due 

In accordance with the lecture series that has been integrated 
in the academic program, there will be another guest lecturer 
here on campus April 19. 

Vadim I. Kuznetsov was born in the Trans-Baikal Province of 
Eastern Siberia, USSR. He studied African studies at the Mos- 
cow Institute of International Relations. After graduation, he 
served as a junior diplomatic officer at the Soviet Embassy in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. He then worked at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in Moscow. 

He has been stationed at the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
since 1 970, and is a member of the staff, assigned to the Em- 
bassy's Political section. His main interest is in US domestic 
politics and is qualified experientially to insert helpful insights 
into his lectures. 

Mr. Kuznetsov will be available on campus all day and of 
particular interest will be his classroom participation in the fol- 
lowing classes: 

9:00 — Ethnic Group Relations, Dr. Fendall 

1:00 — Social/ Political Theory, Dr. Roberts 
All are welcome to these classes and, in fact, urged to come. 
These are valuable opportunities for the purposes of extended^ 
awareness profitable interaction. 
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Daniel Smith talks with John Howard Yoder 



Crescent: What is the best use, perhaps the one you had 
in mind, for. The Politics of Jesus? 

Yoder: It wasn't written for the places where it is getting 
the most use. It was written as part of a continuing debate 
on the seminary level with teachers of Ethics who claim that 
Jesus is not a norm. The reason He is not normative, they 
say, is that He is not related to politics. And that was the 
thing I was arguing for, and the footnotes, introduction, and 
general argument are focused at that kind of anti-pacifism 
interpretation of Jesus. Now it's turned out that it's being 
used on an undergraduate level, and being used by people 
who aren't debating that question about the theory of ethics, 
but just want to know what Jesus said, and what He means. 
And if it is usable there, then that's fine. I myself have never 
watched a class trying to use it. I suspect some of the foot- 
notes, some of the arguments are more complicated than nec- 
essary for college textbook use, but then you know that bet- 
ter than I, that that would depend upon the teacher, too. 

Crescent: What would you say is the single most pervasive 
concept that obstructs evangelical churches from a social 
critique consciousness? 

Yoder: Well, probably something about the "elect status 
of America". Where it comes from, as I say, I don't really 
know. The notion that there is already something very satis- 
factory about American society, coming from our pious 
founding fathers, or something about our being led over the 
desert. 

Crescent: You mean you wouldn't see this as any particu- 
lar misinterpretation of scripture or . . . 

Yoder: No, its apart from scripture . . . well ... it may be 
a misinterpretation of scripture for those who see it as a 
continuation of the status of Israel, a special elect nation. 
You can take certain Old Testament images to fit them. 



"Some willingness to doubt the ordinary running 
of history, and the ordinary American view of 
progress is good." 



RESCENT 

INTERVIEW 

"I suppose if I wanted to be really up to date, 
. it would have something to do with streaking." 

There was that kind of feeling among the earliest Puritans, 
that this is God's own country, and they took that out of 
the Old Testament, so if you call that Bible interpretation, 
then yes, it might be partly rooted in that, the misuse of 
the Old Testament, but I doubt whether that explains every- 
thing. 

Crescent: Do you see the breakdown of the social con- 
sciousness of a once more radical group, like evangelical 
Friends, as influenced by more status quo denominations? 

Yoder: I think both, there is the normal effect of getting 
old, and getting tired in any group, so it's partially that, but 
any group gets that way with time, if it doesn't have the 
experience to wake up again, with new conflicts, new crises, 
new issues. But it's not only from the outside, but that it's 
also that evangelical Quakers were trying to be acceptable 
evangelicals, and Mennonites likewise, so there was a certain 
element of toning down the distinctives, not denying them, 
but just saying there are denominational peculiarities, and 
you don't have to believe that to be a Christian, so that the 
elements of social critique or non-conformity, or distinct 
ethic, were held, but they were held kind of on a second 
level of importance, not the same as the gospel. Consequent- 
ly, they were diluted because of a desire to be in with the 
main stream of protestant movements in America. These go 
along with anything else, the Holiness revival, or some later 
national movement. 

Crescent: Do you think that the great emphasis on the 
"end times", Hal Lindsey etc„ Is healthy? 

Yoder. Some willingness to doubt the ordinary running of 
history and the ordinary American view of progress is good. 
I wouldn't think, however, that concentrating on just the 
Lindsey kind of approach is healthy, because it is a very un- 
serious, or childish way to use the Bible. It is not serious 
exegesis, it's drawing a timetable out of peculiarly selected 
passages. That particular kind of interpretation has been , 
tried before, and has been found wanting, because it doesn't 
stand up to careful scholarship of Biblical texts. But it still 
kind of identifies a need in that it shows something wrong 
in that we've been ignoring that part of scripture, that set 
of questions. So to be concerned, again, about the possibility 
that our world could come to an end, or the literal meaning 
of the return of Christ, I think that's good to have it refreshed 
again. But that particular kind of book, and that particular 
kind of interpretation is not really serious Bible interpreta- 
tion, but rather a short circuit. 

Crescent: In general, do you have any concerns about col- 
lege youth in evangelical circles, like George Fox? 

Yoder: I am really not among college youth regularly 
enough to say. The college mood changes so often, every 
three years there is a different set of students, and a different 
mood on campus. Five years ago, the Anti-War movement 
was strong. I guess if I wanted to be really up to date, I 
would have to sav it has something to do with streaking. 

Crescent: Does a preoccupation with prophecy in that 
sense, present a danger to the church being a social move- 
ment? 

Yoder: It could. As New Testament escatoiogy (study of 
the end times) didn't. The New Testament made good sense, 
it fit right together with their critical impact on society. They 
also said that society is ripe for judgement, and is going to 
come to an end. So there is a kind of escatoiogy or concern 
for the end, that fits with being critical. There was in the 
early Friends. They were very apocolyptic or very prophetic 
about coming destruction. So they can go together, but I 
have the impression that in some American fundamentalism 
and some of these ways of not simply being concerned for 
an end, but for a calendar of the end, a schedule of the end. 
That kind of speculative schedule making can get in the way 
of social critique, kinds of evangelism, and all the other 
things the church has to do. If you get to discussing just 
comparative schedules, then that's a diversion, both from ser- 
vice and social criticism, and from church growth. 
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The baseball season has arrived at George Fox and for 
the last three weeks IS ballplayers have been trying to get 
ready for the 22 game schedule. The team has been bothered 
by bad weather and has not been able to scrimmage which 
could prove to be a hindrance in the early stages of the sea- 
son. This year's squad looks like it could go a long way, even 
to the district playoffs. 

When asked how this year's team compares with other 
independents in the district Coach Craig Taylor replied, "If 
an independent is picked to go we should have a good chance 
at it. The only other independents are Western Baptist, 
N.N.C., and Columbia Christian. We should do well against 
these teams. Any team which hopes to be strong needs to 
have good players up the middle. This squad is no exception, 
but we are lucky to have real good players in these posi- 
tions." 

". . . we should have 

a good chance." 

Mark Lawson and Brad Smith combine to make up one 
of the best double-play teams in the league. Kelly Champ 
is probably the best center-fielder to ever play at Fox. Bob 
Wright and Dave Stull provide needed experience behind the 
plate. Lawson will be a big factor at shortstop in replacing 
graduated senior, Phil Varce. Mark batted .390 last year in 
a 65-game Junior Legion schedule and will provide a big bat 
at the plate. Kelly Champ will also provide a big bat to go 
along with good speed and smart baserunning. When asked 
how this year's team compares to ALL the teams in the dis- 
trict, Taylor replied, "We should be as tough as anyone on 
defense. Our hitting is a strong mark, and will help carry 
the team. We don't have the pitching strength that other 
teams do, not because of inability, but because of numbers." 

So it looks as if this years team will have to combine good 
speed, defense, and hitting to help support good, but limited 
pitching. The pitchers are in good shape and have been 
throwing well, but there is no substitute for game experience. 

Only time will tell how far this team can go but if the 
players have their way it could be a trip to the national tour- 
nament The tentative starting line-up will be: Mark Rhodes 
— Pitcher; Kelly Champ — Centerfield; Phil Lundy — Left 
Field; Rod Crecelius — Right Field; Mark Lawson — Short- 
stop; Brad Smith — Second Base; "Hutch" Hutchinson — 
First Base; Steve Strutz — Third Base; and Bob Wright — 
Catcher. 



At Rainbow's End 
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A gift of $200,000 for the start of a new fine arts center 
was announced at George Fox College. 

College president David Le Shana reported the gift, one 
of the largest gifts the college has ever received. 

The building project will actually be a "recycling" of the 
present gymnasium when it is replaced by the new sports 
complex, Le Shana said. The campus campaign committee 
is recommending to the college board of trustees that Hester 
Gym, built in 1946, serve as the basis for the new Fine Arts 
Center. 

The brick structure would be expanded with additions, 
completely renovated, inside and out to meet its new use. 

It would replace two "temporary" buildings erected in 1947 
and now crowded because of the enrollment expansion at 
the college. 

The new center will house music classes, practice labs, fac- 
ulty offices and an auditorium. 

The gift endowment follows the sale of Bauman Lumbei 
Co., to Willamette Industries, Inc., as was announced last 
week. 

Bauman has been in the lumber business in the Lebanon 
area since 1946. He is a member of the college's board oi 
trustees and has been development committee chairman. 

With the sale of the company, Bauman will remain witr 
Willamette Industries and the Lebanon branch will be oper- 
ated as the Bauman division. Last year the Bauman Company 
had a manufacturing capacity of 135,000,000 board feet witr 
sales of $20,000,000 and an employee force of 230 persons. 

Le Shana called the gift "an indication of the growing sup- 
port for George Fox College in standing by its committment 
with an evangelical emphasis and providing a high quality 
education with a purpose for young people in the North 
west." 
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Are you Available? 

By Mike Kirkman 
Right now we are probably living in the most critical time 
of all history. Never before has our world been plagued with 
such a number of seemingly unsolvable problems. Loneli- 
ness, lack of purpose and futility seem to be the order of 
the day. Psychologists say that our biggest needs are to love 
and be loved. 

What we need now is a solution. And we as Christians 
have the only true solution. Only as Christ comes into indi- 
vidual lives and changes their lives will we see people find 
purpose for living. Yet what are we doing about it? Christ 
has commanded us to preach the Gospel to all the world 
(Matt 28:18-19; Mark 16:15; Acts 1:8). "But most Chris- 
tians have never taken this command of our Lord seriously. 
We have been playing at church while our world is in flames. 
We are like men and women who are straightening pictures 
on the walls of a burning building," according to Bill Bright, 
founder of Campus Crusade for Christ. 

What our Campus and world needs is for Christians to 
come to a new obedience to Christ and His commands. This 
obedience has to stem from our love for Jesus (John 14:15, 
23). We seem to have lost our first love of Christ (Rev 2:4). 
Do you remember what it was like when you first accepted 
Jesus? Most likely you had a great hunger for the Word, 
and wanted to tell your closest friends about your new rela- 
tionship with Christ. What has happened? We are command- 
ed to love God with all our heart, soul, and mind. (Matt 
22:37). Because of this love for God, all our thoughts would 
be centered around Jesus and the things of heaven (Col 3:1- 
2; Phil 4:8). 

When we start loving God this way we are going to see 
men as God sees them and will extend this kind of love 
to all men. Jesus has commanded us love our neighbors, 
our enemies, and also fellow Christians with the same kind 
of love God has shown to us at the cross (Matt 19:19; 22:39; 
5:44; John 5:44; Rom 5:8). When we begin to love all men 
like this we can't help but develop a concern for their condi- 
tion. Men who do not believe in Jesus have God's wrath 
resting on them (John 3:36). God has paid the price for their 
sin (John 3:16; Rom 5:8). Our part is to share with them 
the love God has for them and how they can accept Jesus 
Christ (Rom 10:13-15). 

We need to take action! Pray for this kind of love and 
concern, claim it by faith (John 14:13-14; 1 John 5:14-15). 
Ask God for a personal strategy in reaching your lost friends 
and neighbors. Step out by faith (Heb 11:1). An area of in- 
volvement could be in forming a prayer group. Can you imag- 
ine what our campus and the city of Newberg would be like 
if there was a prayer meeting on each floor of every dorm, 
meeting once a week for a whole term? We can't stop at 
the prayer meeting, we need to "add legs" to our prayers! 
We need to be available to God to be used in individual's 
lives. If this happened, our campus and city would see a 
spiritual revolution! God wants to see Newberg evangelized, 
and we contain the potential to do it in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
God wants to use you in peoples' lives, are you available? 





2:00 a.m. finds Eb Buck still hitting the books, 
preparing for finals the next . . . well . . . later, 
ythat day. 



Vow 



The Yamhill County Friends Cemetery is a dump. A real 
boneyard, complete with ash heaps, dirt roads,' and petty 
vandalism. It was a cloudy, uncertain-tasting day when we 
drove in; the place was desolate, and we were spoiling for 
something to do. 

There wasn't much to see — most of the markers were 
just simple slabs of crumbling, rainworn cement; those of 
the more prominent citizens were granite, or time-scarred 
marble. Around me, headstones, smashed bottles and scat- 
tered trash were all mute evidences of the gangs of neighbor- 
hood kids who sometimes rampaged through the grounds. 

Many sites had clusters of dead flowers piled on them, 
unclaimed from past burials. One wreath, set well back from 
the roadside had long since lost its foliage, and stood as 
solemn as any headstone around it, a sad, incongruous circle 
of styrofoam tied with faded pink ribbons. 

Quakers face death with a characteristic simplicity that 
somehow meets the demands of grief far better than the 
morbid wash of emotions that accompany todays' standard 
funerals. With this in mind, the graveyards' neglect was eas- 
ier to understand. Bare of its trappings, death is a less fear- 
some, more honest part of us. 

I had wandered away from the others to indulge in a favor- 
ite hobby: epitath reading. One gravestone bore the names 
of a local couple, with the customary dates inscribed below 
them. In the markers center were the words "Together For- 
ever" chisled in small cramped letters. The inscription sur- 
prised me. It is not characteristic of the Friends to inscribe 
undying love for their mates on their tombstones. 

I gathered from the dates that he died first, sometime 
around the end of the Depression. She stayed on alone for 
almost another twenty-five years. Did she grieve? Was she 
often lonely for him, during the sifting, uneasy years? A 
quarter of a century is a long time waiting to lie by some- 
ones' side again. 

"Together". How sentimental. The word itself gave hints 
of sacred promises better suited to Romeo and Juliet, than 
an aging Quaker couple in the Depression-ridden backwoods 
of Oregon. "Forever" was even worse. The word smacked 
of quaentees and solemn vows. Oh, I've been told that lovers 
have always affirmed their feelings this way. It's in the best 
Romeo-and-Juliet style. Eternal passion, eternal bliss — 
never mind the possible babies, or the mortgages, — and 
ignore the sometime disenchantments that can eat away at 
love like vile, numbing cancers. Don't think about the slow- 
rot pressures of age that eventually conquer even the best 
of us. Love is eternal, and it's blind as a bat. 

Perhaps the wedding vows are more realistic than most 
people realize. They promise nothing, pledge everything, and 
foresee all the pitfalls; better or worse, sickness and health, 
richer or poorer, 'til death do us part. 

But do we? Did the couple in the ground in front of me 
believe that? I don't think so. Our states change, but our 
affections do not. Love is the only mirror we have of the 
image of God. Poor as it is, we cling desperately to the reflec- 
tions of it we see in others as a proof of our humanity. 

"Together Forever". Somehow, the thought made the 
place I stood, at once a place of rest, and a point of depar- 
ture. _ _ 

Dan Berggren 
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Vd love to change the world but i don't know what to do 

(so i'll leave it up to you) 



Throughout the school year there have been many com- 
plaints aired by the students about certain weaknesses in 
the school's program. These complaints have been discussed 
among students, printed in the Crescent, and, who knows? 
perhaps even debated in the Student Senate. 

Although the subjects of this grumbling dissatisfaction 
have- run from Hobson to the gym, and from the bread at 
SAGA to the bread of life at Wood-Mar, there has been one 
element that they all have had: to varying degrees, the 
blame is at least partially laid to the Administration. 

Worse than that, the complainers usually left the solution 
entirely up to the Administration. They didn't act too sur- 
prised when the results weren't totally satisfying. I'm not, 
either. How can you expect the Administration to get en- 
thused with some student project when the students them- 
selves show so little enthusiasm? 

Recently we have had two cases where the pattern was 
broken. One was the complaint that there is too little to 
do on this campus, the other was the complaint that for 
all its news the newspaper wasn't saying diddly about the 
students and the school. 

The complaint about the newspaper was heard by Louise 
Minthorn, our former editor. She did her best to get those 
of us on her staff to respond to the students' needs in a 
newspaper. It seems that we were at least partially success- 
ful: the students we heard from all spoke well of our effort. 
(I'm not sure what they were comparing it to; many of them 
said that they hadn't even bothered to read the Crescent 
before this year.) 

But it never would have come about so well if there hadn't 
been a few students who cared enough to tell us when we 
were doing things right. 

Now Dan Smith is our new editor, and the paper's style 
may change somewhat. But Dan wants it to remain a stu- 
dent newspaper. He is trying to put together a paper that 
will meet your needs better. He has already enlisted a lot 
of help from students by increasing the contributing staff. 



but we still need your feedback, both pro and con, to keep 
it coming along. 

In other words, we need you to care enough to keep an 
active and critical eye on our efforts. 

The other problem that used to be left up to others was 
the schedule of student activities on campus, especially on 
the weekends. This has been the cause of a lot of grumbling, 
but again the solution was left up to the Administration and 
the activities director because providing entertainment "is 
their job." Ask any activities director you know how tough 
it is to generate interest in a grumbling student body if he 
has received no input from the students. True, perhaps the 
lack of input is in a large part his own fault; but, did you 
ever even try to give any suggestions? 

Now a group of students called the G.F.C. Film Society 
has gotten together to bring some good movies to us at 
prices from 250 to 500, per person. So far, they have had 
good success. Their future success depends on whether 
enough of the student body will take a little time to give 
them good response. 

This week you have a golden opportunity to make sure 
there will be involvement in the future: the student body 
elections. Although by the time this issue comes out it will 
be too late to file for office, you can still become involved 
in student government. Elect those who you consider to be 
best qualified for each office, but watch for one thing in 
particular: accessibility. Elect people who will be open to 
your comments and suggestions. And when they are elected, 
make it a special point to give them your comments and 
suggestions. 

Not only will you be involving yourself in student govern- 
ment, you will also be involving the government with stu- j 
dents. If you care enough to do some suggesting and make * 
a little effort, you can change your present "student body 
officer government" to a true student government. Since 
a true student government would be your own government 
over yourselves, it couldn't help but serve you better. 

But then, you should already know what democracy is. 



"IS GEORGE FOX 



READY ?" 



By Allen Kirkendall 



A group of students and faculty drove to the University 
of Portland earlier this year to hear Rollo May lecture. Dr. 
May is the author of "Love and Will", "Man's Search for 
Himself, and as such he is perhaps the best known and lead- 
ing spokesman for existential psychology today. 

Rollo May's major premise that evening, was his observa- 
tion that man's creativity stems from his rage against death. 
As Dr. May put it, "Just as I am beginning to know how 
to live, I must die. This is the absurdity." Yet, on the other- 
hand, Dr. May suggested, "It is the very fact I am going 
to die that pushes me to act now, hopefully to create some- 
thing which will outlast me." 

Some of the students and faculty who attended, gathered 
at Denny's in Tigard afterward to discuss Dr. May's presenta- 
tion. Some of the questions raised by this group were: 

1. Does the fact of eternal life in Christ negate the drive 
to create? 

2. Does the Christian even experience Dr. May's profound 
rebellion against death? 

3. Have we lost something in present day America, hiding 
death the way we do? 

Both the lecture and following discussion were exciting, 
educational, and edifying. This leads to one observation and 
one last question. The observation is my faith grew that 
night, in knowing the hope that lies within me, as compared 
to the hopelessness of one without God. I felt, and feel more 
thankful than ever for the finished work of Christ. This leads 
to my question: "Is George Fox ready to invite on campus, 
non-Christian men to discuss obviously faith related ques- 
tions? I pray so. 



Writing Competition Anyone? 

College and university students can win up to $ 1 000.00 (plus 
an expense paid, round trip to Hollywood, California). 

Both graduate and undergraduate students between the ages 
of 18 and 25 are invited to enter the national DRUG 
ENLIGHTENMENT PROGRAM College and University Scrip- 
Writing Competition for "The New Radio. " 

The competition consists in writing a half-hour, educational 
entertaining, dramatic, radio script on the drug problem. 

The DRUG ENLIGHTENMENT PROGRAM will use 1 3 winning 
scripts to produce a new national radio series for public service 
broadcast. (The series will be available free of charge to all radio 
stations in the United States and Canada.) 

13 cash prizes will be awarded: ranging from FIRST PRIZE 
of $1000.00 (plus a one week, expense paid, round trip from 
home or school to Hollywood, California) to THIRTEENTH PRIZE 
of $200.00 

Ail winners will receive a tape of their show as produced for 
broadcast in addition to their cash prizes 

There is no entry fee. Deadline for the competition is midnight 
May 31, 1974. 

The competition is being sponsored by F. I C. U., a nonprofit, 
educational, public service corporation in Los Angeles, and is 
open to every college and university student in the United States 
and Canada. 

Students interested in entering the competition (or professors 
who would like to introduce the competition to students in their 
departments) should write to F I.C.U., DRUG ENLIGHTENMENT 
PROGRAM, 1147 South Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 90035 and ask for the Information. Rules, and Official 
Entry Form brochure. 
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"Jump back, I took her out once/ 



Hoping to be Your Compos Barbers 

Razor Cutting 

Styling 

Beard Shaping 
Appointments Encouraged 

5081 first St. 5S8-96W 

& STYLING 



FERGUSON 

Rexall 
Drugs 

Quality - Courtesy — Service 
538-2421 
302 E. First Street 
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featuring BOB FAR BEL L 
^of ice cream fame|?x 

the 

POUR PLATS 

Jof some famej 

MELODRAMA 

by 

GFC DRAMA TOUR GROUP « 
PLUS ""■BObH & 
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FUN, FOOD, MUSIC, FANTASY 

ADD1L 2€ 8 DM 

•ere. heaccck 

€€HH€N$ 



STUDENTS 7<5 C 
ADULTS S 1.CC 



L. Johnson Furniture & Hardware 

Complete Home Furnishings 
206 E. First Street Newberg, Oregon 




Western 
Auto 

AUTOMOTIVE HOUSEHOLD 
SPORTING GOODS 
204 E. First Street 




R. F. Stevens 
Jewelers 

KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS 
GRADUATION GIFTS 
BULOVA WATCHES 

600 E. FIRST 



NEWBERG 

BUY WISE DRUGS 
PRESCRIPTIONS 

61 T E. fir* 538-2012 



OorS.rvk.il FREE NOWbOTQ TRAVEL Com. in or Coll w 

Air or Troin ticket* Horn, for Chrntmoi? — Skiing orrongemonH at Atpen, 
Sun Valley, Garibaldi, Abulia, Irirubrgek, St. Mofirz, Chamanix, Sedrlere? 

— Surfing in Hawaii, Australia? — Youth Farm to Europe by Air or Ship? 

- Student Ro*-Po»»>? - Reund-lhe-World HoaHng.Campui? 

tiltRrstSt. 538-9496 
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